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From picture collection of the Visual Instruction Division 
Flock of Juncos at “Glenside,” Home of Dr Arthur A, Allen, Who Has about the House 
Several Acres of Glens and Wooded Hillside, a Veritable Bird Retreat, near the Campus 

»f Cornell University 
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School 


BY HERBERT F. PRESCOTT, SECRETARY 


Within the next 10 years the basis of re- 
forestation will center in the community unit. 
There is no greater unit of strength in a com- 
munity than the school. It is in the school 
that there will be a continuity of interest for 
years. No one who has attended a rural or 
small town school readily forgets numerous 
incidents during that period of his life. It is 
a remembrance which grows in intensity from 
year to year. 

Planting trees is an act that takes hold of 
a person in such a way that once a start is 
made an interest is created which is held to 
that project. A child is naturally inspired and 
interested when he is given a real constructive 
idea or plan to work through. An animal or 
a living object like a tree—anything that 
grows — usually interests a child. Whenever 
a child of school age is given the opportunity 
to have a part in a live subject, he will take 
to it of his own volition. A man who plants 
a tree of his own initiative is a better con- 
servationist than one who has to be inspired 
from other agencies. 

The State is well on the way to accomplish 
its purpose of bringing the land owned by the 
State back to forest productivity. The recent 
activities of many of the counties along re- 
foresting lines show that reforestation will 
soon be a perfunctory duty. Each year certain 
lands will be acquired by nonpayment of taxes 
or by purchase and funds will be appropriated 
for the labor of setting the trees. This will 
be the only expense to communities as the trees 
are distributed without charge by the State to 
towns and counties. 

The town or city reforestation idea is just 
coming into being, although to protect water- 
sheds much planting has been done by munici- 
palities. Many cities or towns, such as Albany, 
Carthage, Glens Falls, New York, Oneonta, 
Rochester, Sidney and Warsaw, have planted 
several million trees. 

The local town or school forest is a reality. 
The town of Watson, Lewis county, which 
already has made a good start on a school 
forest of 98 acres, serves as an excellent illus- 
tration of what may be done in any rural school 


district where land is available. Five years 
ago the town board secured 98 acres of land 


Forests 
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and turned it over to District Superintendent 
of Schools G. A. Sealy for a school forest. 
The first year the schools of that town planted 
4000 little trees as a feature of the Arbor Day 
exercises. On each succeeding Arbor Day the 
schoo!s have planted 10,000 trees until there are 
now 44,000 trees, or approximately 44 acres, 
in a thriving young forest. Similar plantations 
will be made each year until the entire plot 
has been utilized. 

The procedure on the part of the schools in 
the town of Watson has been to organize the 
school pupils into planting gangs and proceed 
to the site of the forest on the morning of 
Arbor Day, the land to be planted having 
previously been marked off in rows for the 
guidance of the planters. Each planting gang, 
consisting of one pupil to make the holes in 
the ground and another to set the trees, starts 
down the line marked out for it, planting a 
tree every 6 feet and continuing until the end 
of the row is reached when that planting gang’s 
work is done. This work occupies only a 
portion of the forenoon and the remainder of 
the day is devoted to a picnic. The interest 
taken by Superintendent Sealy in his school 
forest project is shared by the pupils. 

The forestry situation within local districts 
today is that the private wood lot that supplies 
local fire wood and to some extent material 
for local industries is not holding its proper 
balance. The local supply of wood is dwind- 
ling. In many towns in the Adirondacks, in 
the heart of wood-producing districts, a large 
part of the lumber in the sheds has been trans- 
ported from the state of Washington on the 
Pacific coast. From a community economic 
standpoint, New York State should at least be 
holding its own. 

Trace the timber-producing centers within 
the past 100 years. A century ago the supply 
was in the northeastern states and the lake 
states. Fifty years ago the source of supply 
began to shift to the southern states. From 
10 to 20 years ago it again shifted to the 
Pacific coast. The source of supply still left 
in the east and south is exhausted in com- 
parison with the demand. The supply on the 
Pacific coast is enormous, seemingly unlimited, 
but accurate estimates of the supply made by 
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the United States Forest Service show that source of supply after the Pacific coast is 
40 or 45 years is a conservative estimate of Siberia where there are vast supplies of wood 


the time limit when that source of supply will in virgin forests. So long as we are obtaining 


become exhausted. Where next? The next our timber supply in this country, we are com- 





Courtesy if State Conservation Commission 


Natural Growth White Pine in the Faxon Forest, Chestertown 


The land on which this forest stands was bare field in 1860 
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peting with no other nation for that product, 
but when we reach out across Bering sea to 
Siberia and compete with other nations for a 
commodity, the price will be much higher than 
Very greatly increased transporta- 
our present 


at present. 


charges will be added to 


It is mainly the transportation charge 


tion 
charges. 
that makes lumber so high today. 

It is far better for the people of New York 


State to hegin to plant trees now than to let 
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plantation of 100 to 500 acres set out now will 
be able to help support a local government or 
school district 50 years from now and at the 
same time will supply its local need for wood. 
Wood is necessary for our existence. Ii we 
recognize the emergency the resultant action is 
for local units of govern- 


spontaneous. Trees 


ment such as counties, towns and school dis- 


tricts are furnished by the State at no expense. 
Labor is available at no cost from the willing 
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From picture collection of the Visual Instruction Division 


A Forest Plantation of Spruce with Roads Radiating from a Common Center, near Eisenach 
in the Thuringian Forest, Germany 


From negative of the New York State Conservation Commission 


our 4,000,000 acres of unproductive land stay 
idle for 50 to reach out to 
for even our local supply of wood. 


years and then 
Siberia 
Fifty years will grow a crop of several species 
of conifers, a crop of timber which will have 
a substantial merchantable value. The indi- 
vidual, county or community has a great oppor- 
tunity to forestall and prepare for a situation 
that is sure to come in 50 years. There is no 
better place to meet this condition than in the 


small communities or school districts. A forest 


hands of thousands of school boys. A school 
district is surely in an advantageous position 
The original investment is prac- 
tically nothing. The return on the investment 
will be valuable. With care and protection 
every tree planted now is a note signed by that 
tree to promise to pay back one merchantable 
log at the market value 50 years hence. Give 
the seedling tree a chance to sign that note 
by planting its roots into the ground. This 
year there are in the state nurseries millions 


to reforest. 
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Norway 


rway Spruce Plantation 


of trees ready to redeem themselves 50 years 
Their cost is nothing to the town 
Their value is high. 


Switzerland 


from today. 
or school district. 

The 
example, have been planting community forests 
Many of the town 
self-supporting 


European countries, for 
for several hundred years. 


governments are financially 
from profits of their town forests, which at 
the same time supply local demands for wood. 


They 
but 


These towns are hundreds of years old. 


import but little wood. Our country is 
300 years old and we now possess but a scant 
go in 50 years to 
The these 


European countries 


supply and must 


our 


timber 
timber. basis of 
reforestation activities of 
is local— community, school and individual. 
A little over a hundred years ago DeWitt 
Clinton foresaw our present situation when he 
said, “We are cutting with no 
policy of replacement.” 
heeded, New York State today 
hundreds of thousands of acres of forests where 
there is now only bare land that is unsuited 


Siberia for 


our forests 
Had his warning been 


would have 


to growing agricultural crops and is a heavy 
liability upon the community, the county and 
the State. 

For 20 years the State has been developing 
a simple, cheap and practical system for the 
reclamation of its idle land by reforestation. 
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In its three forest nurseries the State Con- 
servation Commission is producing young forest 
trees in large quantities at small cost These 
are supplied at a merely nominal price to indi- 


viduals, and free for planting on publicly owned 


land. 
These trees are so small that they may be 
planted as easily as young cabbage plants, 


while their root systems are so well developed 


as to insure their growth. The planting of 
these tiny trees is simple and is fully described 
and illustrated in the bulletin on reforestation 


issued by the State Conservation Commission 
and supplied free upon application to anyone 
interested. 

Section 60 of the conservation law provides 
that a county, city, town or school district may 
acquire by purchase or gift, or may take over 
lands in its possession within the boundaries 


thereof and use the same for forestry pur- 
poses, and that the governing board of the 
county, city, town or district shall have full 


power to acquire, maintain, manage and operate 
such forests for the benefit of the district 

The procedure outlined in the law and fol- 
lowed in the case of the Watson schoo! forest 
and a number of other school district forests 
already started is the proper method of getting 
a school forest under way. 
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The Watson School Forest 


BY G. A. SEALY, DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, LEWIS COUNTY 


At a public meeting held in the Grange Hall 
at Petries Corners in the town of Watson, 
Lewis county, during the winter of 1920-21 
the town board was appointed a committee to 
purchase land for the school children of the 
nine schools in the town to reforest with the 
understanding that the proceeds from the enter- 
prise should always be used for the support 
of the public schools of the town of Watson. 
The board purchased for $300, 98 acres of 
waste land lying along the highway leading 
from Lowville to Beaver Lake. In the spring 
of 1921 the district superintendent of schools 
assembled the children and teachers of the 
schools for the work. Considerable interest 
was manifested by the people of the town and 
quite a number had assembled. The county 
agent for the Farm Bureau, A. D. Davies, who 
had assisted in launching the project, was 
present and aided in the work. Much credit 
is due the then supervisor of the town, G. H. 
Gould, a veteran lumberman, for the action 
of the town board in making the purchase of 
the land. The work was begun under the gen- 
eral supervision of Forest Ranger Raney who 
gave instructions in the methods of planting. 
About 4000 trees were planted that day. Every 
year since that time we have planted 10,000 
trees in this forest. Our best labor record is 
10,000 trees in 3 hours. We give this a holiday 
aspect by having a picnic dinner at noon fol- 
lowed by such recreation in the afternoon as 
the teachers and pupils may desire. The expense 
of transporting the children to the school forest 
is borne by the districts or by public-spirited 
residents of the districts. 

We organize the work by having the ground 
cleared of cover or obstacles that would inter- 
fere with the work and then mark or stake 
out the field to be planted into rows extending 
across the field and being 6 feet apart. First 
*we used stakes to mark out the rows, but it 
was difficult for the boys who made the holes 
to follow the lines of stakes and get the rows 
straight. Then we had furrows cut by a plow 
6 feet apart across the field. It was thought 
that this would enable the young trees to secure 
more moisture especially where there was a 
growth of grass on the area to be reforested. 
It has seemed to me that this plan worked well, 
giving straighter rows and possibly a_ better 


stand of trees at the end of the first or second 
year. It is slightly more difficult, however, to 
set the trees in the furrow and a little more 
labor by others than the children is involved. 
Our latest device for marking the ground 
works best of all and is believed to be more 
economical. We have constructed a marker 
made of heavy planks 2 inches by 8 inches 
and 16 feet long, placed on edge 6 feet apart 
and held in place by other planks placed on 
top of them and at right angles to them and 
all strongly braced. A two-horse team is 
hitched to this device and it is dragged along 
the ground with the planks placed on edge 
extending in the direction the rows are to run 
on the field. By this means we mark at one 
time two rows which the boys can follow easily. 
With the rows thus marked the boys work 
more rapidly and keep the rows straighter. All 





Courtesy of State Conservation Commission 


Planting a Transplant 
The tree should be planted at the same depth 
at which it grew 


the preliminary work is done the day before 
the planting so that the children can be organ- 
ized and the work can be begun as soon as the 
children arrive. 

We plan to begin work at 9 o'clock in the 
morning and have our 10,000 trees in the 
ground by noon. The older boys who are able 
to swing a mattock or grub hoe are organized 
into grub-hoe gangs and placed in charge of 
men who are good at handling boys. These 
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gangs make the holes for the trees. These 
holes should be 6 feet apart in the rows and 
it requires considerable attention from the men 
in charge to have the boys acquire the knack 
of the work. It is best for them to go slowly 
at first, the man in charge setting the pace by 
actually counting and pacing for the boys until 
they learn how it is done. It is surprising how 
many thousand holes a gang of fifteen or 
twenty boys will make in 3 hours. We have 
the boys make two sweeps of the hoe to clear 
the ground of sod. At the third stroke of the 
hoe they plunge it deeply into the center of 
the cleared space and take out all the dirt, 
placing it on the right of the hole that they 
have made and as near the edge as possible. 
This leaves a ragged edge around the hole 
where the tender roots of the young trees are 
to be placed. If a large mattock, one having 
a blade 4 by-7 inches, is used, this hole will 
be large enough for the roots of the ordinary 
three-year transplant. The holes should not 
be left exposed too long before the trees are 
set as this will dry out the moisture and retard 
the development of the trees. 

We organize the tree-setting gangs by hav- 
ing each teacher take charge of six or ten girls 
who are placed in groups of two each and given 
a ten-quart galvanized iron pail partly filled 
with water and with as many trees in as can 
be carried conveniently. Each girl takes a row 
of holes and the pail is kept between them. 
These girls are carefully taught just how to 
plant the trees. The roots are placed well 
down in the hole, the young tree is placed close 
to one side of the hole and the pile of dirt 
which has been left available by the grub-hoe 
gang is pressed firmly down around the roots 
of the tree. The old sod is placed around the 
tree with the roots up and serves as a mulch 
in drought. When this process is well under- 
stood a group of sixty girls will plant several 
thousand trees in a few hours. If there is any 
place in the work where “haste makes waste” 
it is in the setting gang, for poor work here 
results in a heavy loss through high mortality 
in the season’s stand. 

There was a heavy loss in our first setting, 
due, I think, to several factors. Firstly, our 
trees were heeled in several weeks before 
planting. Secondly, the work was new to us 
and we lacked experience. Thirdly, we used 
our poorest land for our first attempt. Finally, 
the planting season was followed by a hot, dry 
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summer season. We probably did not have 
more than 60 per cent stand the first year. 
Our later plantings have been more successful 
and our loss is rarely more than 15 per cent. 

We have planted Scotch pine and white pine, 
but all our later plantings have been of white 
pine. It is doubtful that we shall plant any 
more Scotch pine except perhaps on some 
patches of “blow” sand. Our experience has 
been that the pines do much better in the open 
than under any kind of cover. A few Scotch 
pine that we planted under light cover did not 
grow so well as others of the same kind and 
grade planted at the same time and on the 
same soil only a few rods away but entirely 
in the open. 

Some of our best trees planted in the spring 
of 1921 are now 5 feet tall. These trees, 
together with some 40,000 others now living 
and thriving on the Watson school forest, stand 
as an answer to the question: Can reforesting 
be successfully done by school children? It 
seems to me that the Watson school forest is 
but one of hundreds of similar possibilities in 
the rural sections of New York State. If a 
township does not wish to enter upon the enter- 
prise on a township basis, in every rural dis- 
trict with waste land adapted to this work 
there is always the opportunity for the people 
of the district to take the initiative, vote to 
buy the land and go ahead with the work. 

In reforesting, as in so many other enter- 
prises today, the labor is the big factor. I 
think that this can be readily solved by making 
a practical application of Arbor Day and en- 
listing the aid of the school children. Snow 
barriers in the rural districts might be erected 
at a profit by reforesting the roadsides near 
the drifting areas with white pines that would 
act as a windbreak as they grew. With the 
hearty cooperation of the people of the dis- 
tricts denuded hills may be crowned again with 
verdant green, shrunken streams may attain 
their former size and beauty, and the wealth 
of forests may be greatly restored by reforest- 
ing the waste lands in the rural districts with 
the aid of the school children. 


Art teachers included in the eastern section 
of the State Teachers Association are urged to 
attend a meeting to be held at the Albany High 
School on March 20th. An interesting and 
helpful program has been planned. 
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Arbor Day Proclamation 


In accordance with the provisions of law 
requiring the Commissioner of Education to 
designate the day to be observed as Arbor Day 
in this State, the following dates are hereby 
named for the various sections of the State: 

First district. Long Island and the counties 
of southeastern New York, including Putnam 
and Dutchess — Friday, April 23d. 

Second district. All of the State not in- 
cluded in the first and third districts — Friday, 
April 30th. 

Third district. Northern New York, includ- 
ing the counties of Warren, Hamilton, Her- 
kimer, Lewis, Jefferson, St Lawrence, Franklin, 
Clinton and Essex, and the Catskill region in 
the counties of Ulster, Delaware and Greene — 
Friday, May 7th. 

The year 1926 marks the fiftieth anniversary 
of the national movement for conserving our 
rapidly disappearing forests. 

In the great Empire State this movement has 
found expression in the setting out of millions 
of trees by industries, municipalities and private 
land owners. 

As the half century mark is turned, it is 
fitting that attention should be focused the 
coming Arbor Day on the establishment of 
school district forests throughout the rural sec- 
tions of the State. 

In the past Arbor Day has implied the plant- 
ing of single trees to beautify the school 
grounds, or border a highway. School district 
forests mean acres of trees, rather than indi- 
vidual specimens, that at maturity will yield 
revenue to pay in whole or in part the cost of 
maintaining the school and thereby lighten the 
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burden upon the taxpayers. By serial plantings 
covering a period of years, a steady revenue 
can Be derived from such forests, the pupils 
will receive instruction in constructive work 
that will benefit them, the community and the 
State; and land that is now a liability through 
nonuse will become in time a valuable asset. 

Under the conservation law of the State of 
New York, school districts are permitted to 
acquire by gift or purchase lands suitable for 
school forests. The young trees will be fur- 
nished without cost by the Conservation Com- 
mission. 

It is fitting that serious consideration should 
be given this year, the semicentennial of the 
movement for forest conservation, to the ques- 
tion of making profitable use of our waste land 
by planting forests on it. 

a Ee 
Bird Day 

The date of Bird Day has been fixed this 
year for Friday, April 9th. 

Bird Day offers an annual opportunity to pay 
homage to the feathered friends of man who 
bring him so much enjoyment and who play 
such an important part in the economic welfare 
of the community. 

The words used by Dr John M. Clarke, late 
Director of the State Museum, in announcing 
the first observance of State Bird Day in 1915 
may well be repeated: 

Suppose we had no birds — suppose that these 
blessings which brighten as they take their 
flight in the autumn never came back. You 
would miss their happy welcome of the spring, 
no doubt, their darting colors among the trees 
and ail the familiar everyday acquaintance 
which makes the summer summer. But it 
would mean more than that. Should they stay 
away, your orchards would be stripped bare 
of leaves and fruit, your fields of grain would 
droop, withered and hopeless, the forests would 
turn to tangles of naked boughs, there would 
be no grass in the fields, no bread on your 
tables, no milk in your cups, no meat on your 
plates. And is it the birds, these song birds 
about us, the robin that pecks our cherries and 
strawberries, the crow and blackbird that steal 
the corn, the hawk that scoops down upon the 
chickens — these and the rest of the birds, that 
keep us supplied with bread and meat — that 
actually keep us alive? It is in very truth. 
It is they, the birds, including even those the 
short sight of our laws still looks upon as 
public enemies, that stand between humanity 
and starvation, for it is the insects that would 
drive us off the earth, would put the human 
race to death, if it were not that the birds 
stood between us and them. 
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Walton Agricultural Department Boys Plant School Forest 


On one of the hills overlooking the village 


of Walton, a school forest has been started. 
The idea for such a school forest originated 
with the department of agriculture of the 


Walton High School and the forest is being 
planned, planted and cared for by the boys of 
that department. 

In August 1924 an appropriation was made 
by the board of education for the purchase of 
a plot of land for this purpose, and in March 
1925, 514 acres were obtained and set aside for 
the use of the agricultural department in teach- 


ing practical forestry. On this plot there are 


the 
used 


that as boys as possible may have 


experience of reforestation. The 
transplants grown in 


many 
trees 
were three-year-old pin 
the state nurseries. The accompanying picture 
shows the boys at work setting out these trees 
note that this land which 


interesting t 


It is 
is to support again a forest was covered with 
a growth of virgin white pine 100 years ago 
Because of this fact the hill was named 
Pine Hill by the early settlers. This 
visible from all parts of the village of Walton 
and tor This 


forest is destined to become a spot of beauty 


itself 
hill is 
directions 


many miles in all 





Walton Boys Planting 


sixteen young apple trees just coming into 
bearing which will afford the boys opportunity 


for practice in pruning and spraying in addi- 
tion to the experience in practical forestry and 
in managing the plot 

In one corner of the plot is about one-half 
of an acre of woods of the kind usually found 
in a farmer’s woodlot. In that section it is 
planned to take out the less valuable varieties 
and such other trees as need removing and to 
thin the rest to the proper thickness. The re- 
maining area of the plot is to be set out to 
About one-third of the plot was set out 
It is planned to set out the remain- 


pine. 
last year. 
ing portions during the next 2 or 3 years so 


School Forest 


in the village and a decided financial asset to 
the school district. 
Reforestation will supply 
Forests and lumber bye and bye; 
And wild life will these forests roam 
Contented in their woodsy home; 
Brook trout in all our streams will grow 
While forests make the run-off slow; 
From wooded shores to mountain peak 
Countless campers will pleasure seek; 
Plant trees then in our children’s name 
Insure them forests, fish and game! 
ArtHuR S. Hopkins 
Forester, Conservation Commission 
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Reforestation a Vital Need 


We have reached a time in our history when the great American 
forests of 882,000,000 acres have been cut, culled or burned until there 
remains only about one-fifth of the original timber supply. We are using 
about 56,000,000,000 feet of lumber in this country every year and are 
consuming our forests four times as fast as they grow. Today we are 
faced with a real menace to our civilization. The greater part of our 
forests are gone. The land that was cleared has been deprived of its 
fertility by continuous use, and agriculture has been unprofitable on 
enormous areas. In the State of New York alone we have upwards of 
4,000,000 acres of land not suited to raising agricultural crops that is 
admirably adapted to growing trees. This land today is not paying its 
taxes and in many counties is becoming a serious liability. To change this 
land from a liability to an asset by using it to grow a profitable crop of 
wood and lumber is the primary purpose of the reforesting movement. 
Already many far-sighted men in this State have seen the profits to the 
next generation that will result from using this idle land for growing 
forest crops, and some of them have been planting for a number of years. 

GovERNOR ALFRED E, SMITH 


Eight States Plant 232,000,000 Trees 


Figures compiled by the Conservation Com- half on municipal land and 12,000,000 trees on 
mission show that 232,137,000 trees have been private plantations, and leading Pennsylvania 
planted by the six New England states, New by 10,000,000 trees on municipal and 10,000,000 
York and Pennsylvania from the beginning of op, private plantations. On state land planted, 
the Teforesting movement to the close of 1925. Pennsylvania leads all New England by 
New York State has a long lead on munic- 49 999,000 trees and New York by 600,000. 
ipal and private reforestation projects, sur- 
passing all New England by 3,500,000 trees, The figures in detail are as follows: 


STATE MUNICIPAL PRIVATE 
STATE LAND LAND LAND TOTAL 
8 en ccccckcseedasateetewseeCReeNesaeed ‘eneekeeeneee scrnienenand 5 000 000 5 000 000 
TOW TEES coi nc cc ccccisecswccesecssseces 1 000 000 1 000 000 4 000 000 6 000 000 
VOCMOME ccccccccsscsccccccccceseceeceserceeee 2 000 000 1 000 000 8 000 000 11 000 000 
Massachusetts 2.2... .cccccsccsccveccccccesesces 10 000 000 5 000 000 5 000 000 20 000 000 
Bete Telemed onc ccccccccccccvccndceccececccess sesccvesecee essesecvecese 6 000 000 6 000 000 
Commectictt ....cccccccccccceves eerrrr rT TT 1 000 000 1 000 000 9 000 000 11 000 000 
Total New England 4........:cecccccccccecvecs 14 000 000 8 000 000 37 000 000 59 000 000 
Pommsylvania ....scccccccccsccccccccccvcvceece 35 694 000 1575 000b 39 556 000 76 825 000 
Mew Feet co... ccvcvesevsccevssccsvescvecscssece 35 063 000 11 623 000e¢ 49 626 000 96 312 000 


a Data for New England from “Green Mountain News” January 1926; for Pennsylvania from Depart- 


ment of Forests and Waters. ; ’ : Es 7 
b Does not include plants by 104 water companies which are given under caption “ private. 


c Includes plantings of water companies. 
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Schools Invited To Form Audubon Bird Clubs 


An opportunity to acquire bird pictures and 
literature on the habits and activities of birds 
National Association of 
Through the generosity of 


is offered by the 
Audubon Societies. 
some of its members the association is able to 
supply teachers and pupils with these helps at 
one-half the actual cost of publication and 
distribution. 

The material is furnished upon the formation 
of a Junior Audubon Club. Each member of 
a club pays a fee of 10 cents and will receive 
six colored pictures of common American birds, 
made by one of the leading artists of America, 
also six leaflets telling how birds make their 
nests, what they eat, where they go in winter, 
what their enemies are, and other facts of 
interest. With each leaflet will be supplied 
an outline drawing on which the colors of the 
birds may be copied from the plates. New 
pictures, literature and buttons are supplied 





Purple Grackles 
This picture is typical of those sent out by 
the assoctation 
each year to those who desire to continue the 
arrangement. 

The teacher who forms a club of twenty- 
five or more will receive free for one year the 
magazine Bird-Lore. In schools where it is 
not possible to enrol twenty-five members, the 
material is furnished the children if as many 
as ten are interested, but the magazine goes 


only when the minimum number of the club 
is twenty-five. 

The plan has become popular in many of the 
schools throughout the United States and 
Canada, about 300,000 children having been 
enrolled during the past year. In New York 
State 919 clubs and 44,518 members were en- 
rolled last year. 

The association has announced that it is in 
position to supply this year more than 300,000 
sets of literature. When these are exhausted 
it will be impossible to supply others this year, 
unless additional grants of funds should be 
made by the supporters of the Audubon work. 

Further information may be obiained upon 
application to T. Gilbert Pearson, president, 
National Association oi 
1974 Broauway, New York City. 


Audubon Societies, 


——— 


Much Interesting Material 
Given in Forestry Primer 

A fund of information relating to reforesta- 
tion is contained in The Forestry Primer pre- 
pared by Charles Lathrop Pack, president of 
the American Tree Association, and published 
by that association. 

The object of the association is to turn public 
thought to the importance of a tree crop every 
year. To join the organization one has only 
to plant a tree and to register it with the asso- 
ciation. There are no dues. The association 
has for free distribution to those who will send 
to its headquarters in Washington, with a 
stamp for postage, The Forestry Primer, tree 
planting instructions, bulletins on town forests 
and similar information. 


Schools May Obtain 
Evergreen Trees from Park 

Evergreen trees for planting on school 
grounds may be obtained from the Letchworth 
Park Committee of the American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society, according to 
information given the Department. 

Some of the trees in Letchworth Park will 
need thinning this year and the committee will 
be glad to distribute the trees for use on school 
grounds. 
may correspond with Charles A. Van Arsdale, 


School officials who are interested 


executive secretary of the committee. His 
address is Castile, N. Y. 
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Tioga County Will Start 
a Forest This Spring 

The board of supervisors of Tioga county 
will start a county forest this spring and has 
placed an order with the Conservation Com- 
mission for 100,000 trees. 

The project is under the supervision of the 
Farm Bureau cooperating with the forestry 
committee of the board of supervisors and it 
is expected that the first 100,000 trees will be 
planted on unused land in the county farm. 

This matter was presented to the board of 
supervisors by County Agent Norman H. Eason 
and was promptly accepted by the board as an 
intelligent plan for the profitable use of land 
that is now producing nothing. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Portfolios of Bird Plates 
Are Again Available 


The portfolio of the 106 bird plates in colors 
reproduced from the New York State Museum 
Memoir, Birds of New York, has recently been 
reprinted. Copies are available at the State 
Department of Education upon payment of the 
cost of publication plus postage and wrapping 
charges, a total cost of $1.20 in the United 
States and $1.40 in Canada. The remittance 
should be made payable to The University of 
the State of New York and addressed to the 
Finance Division, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. 

The portfolios were distributed several years 


ago to all schools in the State. 





From picture collection of the Visual Instruction Division 


John Burroughs Tablet in Low Relief on Boyhood Rock 
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Arbor Day May Be Occasion for Beautifying School Grounds 


The celebration of Arbor Day will be given 
special interest this year because of the national 
playground beautification contest which is being 
conducted by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America Recreation depart- 
ments, playground committees, schools, park 
commissions, American Legion posts, parent- 
teacher associations, women’s clubs, chambers 
of commerce and other organizations in 179 
cities which have entered the contest and which 
are beautifying their playgrounds in anticipa- 
} 


tion of winning national honor and cash prizes 


of either $100 or $550, are being asked by the 
contest committee to utilize Arbor Day as one 
of the most appropriate occasions for the 
beautification of their play fields. 

With the current interest in improvement of 
play spaces, it is expected that many cities not 
competing in the contest will also select Arbor 
Day for the planting of trees, shrubs, vines and 
flowers about the school grounds and on play 
and athletic fields as a part of the general 


beautification movement. 





From picture collection of the Visual Instruction Division 


Boyhood Rock and Grave of John Burroughs, the Late Regent H. L. Bridgman Reading Tablet, 
Near Roxbury 
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Salute to the Trees 


Many a tree is found in the wood, 

And every tree for its use is good: 

Some for the strength of the gnarled root, 
Some for the sweetness of flower or fruit, 
Some for the shelter against the storm, 
And some to keep the hearth-stone warm, 
Some for the roof, and some for the beam 
And some for a boat to breast the stream. 


In the wealth of wood since the world began, 
The trees have offered their gifts to man. 
But the glory of trees is more than their gifts, 
’Tis a beautiful wonder of life that lifts 

From a wrinkled seed in an earth-bound clod, 
A column, an arch in the temple of God. 

A pillar of power, a dome of delight, 

A shrine of song, and a joy of sight! 


Their roots are the nurses of rivers in birth, 

Their leaves are alive with the breath of the 
earth; 

They shelter the dwellings of man; and they 
bend 

Over his grave with the look of a loving friend. 


I have camped in the whispering forests of 
pines, 

I have slept in the shadow of olives and vines; 

In the knee of an oak, at the foot of a palm 

I have found good rest and slumber’s balm. 


And now, when the morning gilds the boughs 
Ot the vaulted elm at the door of my house, 

I open the window and make salute: 

“God bless thy branches and feed thy root! 
Thou has lived before, live after me, 

Thou ancient, friendly, faithful tree.” 


Henry Van Dyke 


The Part of Good Citizens 


A people without children would face a hope- 
less future; a country without trees is almost 
as helpless; forests which are so used that they 
can not renew themselves will soon vanish, and 
with them all their benefits. When you help 
to preserve our forests or plant new ones you 
are acting the part of good citizens. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Trees Planted by Boy 
Are Start of Large Forest 
Ralph L. Hoy of Brainardsville, Franklin 
county, who began planting trees when he 
entered the high school and has been planting 
regularly since that time, now has 67 acres of 
young forests and has placed an order with the 
Conservation Commission for 10,000 Scotch 
pine, 10,000 white pine and 5000 Norway spruce 
to be planted this spring. 


In a letter which accompanied his order for 
trees, he wrote: 


I have planted a few thousand trees each 
year since I started high school a few years 
ago. As soon as I finished school and college 
the first money I earned went into a 75-acre 
plot which I wish to set out completely. It 
now contains 25,000 Scotch and white pine 
which are thriving. One field of a little over 
an acre set out in the fall of 1921 contains 
1500 white pine of which only three died this 
year. Some of my older trees grow between 
30 inches and 3 feet in height each year. Those 
set out in 1915 are now 16 feet high and 4 
inches in diameter at the butt. To date I have 
planted 67,000 trees. 
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Growing Christmas Trees Is Profitable Venture 


To encourage the growing of Christmas trees 
as a short-time forest crop, State Conservation 
Commissioner Alexander Macdonald has on 
hand in the state nurseries a practically un- 
limited supply of young Norway spruce which 
are admirably suited to this purpose. These 
trees will be supplied at a nominal price of $2 
a thousand for two-year-old trees and will in a 
few years produce a profitable crop for the 
grower. 

Many individuals having idle land fit only 
f forest products hesitate 


for the production « 
to reforest such areas because of the length 
of time necessary to wait before a return in 
money will be made on their investment. 

Upon soils suited to the growing of the 
spruce and balsam, it is possible to secure a 
return in from 8 to 15 years, which should 
afford a profit to the planter besides leaving 
free and clear a growing plantation which can 
be left to produce logs or pulpwood. This is 
possible if the planter at the outset plans to 
grow as a by-product small trees for Christ- 
mas tree purposes. 

In a plantation intended to produce logs or 
pulpwood, it is customary to plant the trees 
about 6 feet apart each way or a total of about 
1200 trees to an acre. This spacing for soft- 
wood trees has been determined upon as the 
maximum for producing a plantation having 
trees of good form. It is therefore the cheap- 
est to establish. This six-foot spacing the 
first 10 or 15 years, however, does not utilize 
all the available land. This unused area can 
be turned to profitable account during the 
period to produce Christmas trees in the same 
manner as peach trees are used as fillers in 
young apple orchards. On proper soils con- 
veniently located near markets or shipping 
points, the Conservation Commission recom- 
mends the planting of either white spruce, 
Norway spruce or balsam 3 feet apart each 
way, or about 4800 to the acre. 

About 8 years after planting, the removal 
of every other row and of every other tree in 
the remaining rows can be begun for holiday 
uses. During the next 5 to 7 years, as the 
trees attain proper size, there can be removed 
from the plantation a total of about 3600 
Christmas trees. There will still remain a 


young forest of trees spaced 6 by 6 feet each From picture collection of 


Way. 


This plan utilizes all the available land, pro- 
vides a supply of Christmas trees in a proper 
manner, affords work for the owners, teams 
and men during the slack month of December, 
should return a revenue at least sufficient to 
retire the original investment at the end of 
10 or 15 years, and leaves on the land a young 
forest 10 or 15 years old containing about 1200 


trees to the acre. 


The annals of your country have been writ- 
ten across the pages of history because of trees, 
and the time has come to give thought to what 
the historian of the day will write about it one 
hundred years from now. Every step of Uncle 
Sam’s onward march has been made possible 
because and by means of trees. There have 
been so many that little thought has been given 
to the future. Census figures tell of great 
jumps in population. Unless wood is provided 
for this growth in population we face the ter- 
rible situation of such treeless countries as 
China, with her twice yearly over-flooding of 
the “ River of Sorrow,” and her other rivers. 

Tue Forestry PRIMER 
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Ten-Year-Old White Pine Plantation on T. C. Luther’s Preserve, Saratoga County 
Mr Luther (left) has planted more than three million trees and will plant 600,000 


more thts year 
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